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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 19.) 

The Quakers have many reasons to give, 
why, as a society of Christians they cannot 
encourage the theatre, by being present at any 
of its exhibitions. I shall not detail all of 
them for the reader, but shall select such 
only as [ think most material to the point. 

he first class of arguments comprehends 
such as relate, to what may be called the man- 
ner of the drama. 

The Quakers object to the manner of the 
drama, or to its fictitious nature, in consequence 
of which men personate characters, that are 
not their own. This personification they hold 


to be injurious to the man, who is compelled | d 


=e it. Not that he will partake of the 
passions, which he personates, but that the 
trick and trade of representing what he does 
not feel, must make him at all times an actor; 
and his looks, and words, and actions, will be 
all sophisticated. And this evil will be likely 
to continue with him in the various changes of 
his life. ' 

They hold it also to be contrary to the spirit 
of Christianity. For men who personate char- 
‘asters in this way, express joy and grief, when 
in reality there may be none of these feelings 
in their hearts. They express noble senti- 
ments, when their whole lives may have been 
remarkable for their meanness, and go often 
afterwards and wallow in sensual delights. 
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They personate the virtuous character to day, 
and perhaps to-morrow that of the rake, and, 
in the latter case, they utter his profligate sen- 
timents, and speak his profane language. Now 
Christianity requires simplicity and trath. It 
allows no man to pretend to be what he is not. 
And it requires great circumspection of its fol- 
lowers with respect to what they may utter, be- 
cause it makes every man accountable for his 
idle words. 

The Quakers, therefore, are of opinion, that 
they cannot, as men, either professing Obristian 
tenets, or Christian love, encourage others to 
assume false characters, or to personate those 
which are not their own. 

They object also to the manner of the 
rama, even where it professes to be a school 
for morals, for where it teaches morality, it in- 
culcates rather the refined virtue of heathen- 
ism, than the strict, though mild discipline of 
of the gospel. Amd where it attempts to ex- 
tirpate vioo, it does it rather by making it ri- 
diculous, than by making men shun it for the 
love of virtue. I¢ mo where fixes the 
were pring ov oe men are 
to avoid it as sin, the propriety of 
the dereliction of it rather upon the loss of 
reputation among the world, than upon any 
sense of religious duty. 

The next class of arguments is taken from 
the internal contents of the drama. 

The Quakers mean that dramatic compo- 
sitions generally contain falee sentiments, that 
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is, such as Christianity would disapprove ; that, 
of course they hold out false prospects; that 
they inculcate false morals, and that they have 
a tendency from these, and other of their in- 
ternal contents, to promote dissipation, and to 
weaken the sinews of morality in those who see 
them represented upon the stage. 

Tragedy is considered by the Quakers as a 
part of the drama, where the hero is generally 
a warrior, and where a portion of human happi- 
néss is made to consist of martial glory. 
Hence it is considered as frequently inculcat- 
ing proud and lofty sentiments, as cherishing 
a fierce and romantic spirit, as encouraging rival 
enmities, as holding of no importance the bond 
of love and union between man and man. 
Now as Christianity enjoins humility, peace, 
quietness, brotherly affection, and’ charity, 
which latter is not be bounded by the limits of 
any country, the Quakers hold, as a Christian 
body, that they cannot admit their children to 
spectacles which have a tendency to engender 
a disposition opposite to these. 

Comedy is considered as holding out pros- 
pects, and inculcating morals, equally false and 
hurtful. In such compositions, for example, 
a bad impression is not uniformly given of a 
bad character. Knavery frequently accom- 


plishes its ends without the merited punish- 


ment. Indeed, treachery and intrigue are often 
considered but as jocose occurrences. The 
laws of modern honor are frequently held out 
to the spectator, as laws that are to influence 
in life. Vulgar expressions, and even swear- 
ing, are admitted upon the stage. Neither is 
chastity nor delicacy always consulted there. 
Impure allusions are frequently interwoven 
into the dialogue, so that innocence cannot but 
often blush. Incidents not very favorable to 
morals are sometimes introduced. New dissi- 
pated characters are produced to view, by the 
knowledge of which the novice in dissipation 
is not diverted from his new and baneful 
career, but finds only his scope of dissipation 
enlarged, and a wider field to range in. To 
these hurtful views of things, as arising from 
the internal structure, are to be added those 
which arise from the extravagant love-tales, the 
ridiculous intrigues, and the silly buffoonery of 
the compositions of the stage. 

Now it is impossible, the Quakers contend, 
that’ these ingredients, which are the com. 
ponent parts of comic amusements, should not 
have an injurious influence upon the mind that 
is young and tender and susceptible of impres- 
sions. Ifthe blush which first started, upon 
the cheek of a young person on the first hear- 
ing of an indecorous or profane sentiment, and 
continued for some time to be excited at repe- 
titions of the same, should at length be so ef- 
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clear, that a victory will have been gained over 
his moral feelings: and if he should remember 
(and what is to hinder him, when the occur- 
rences of the stage are marked with strong 
action, and accompanied with impressive 
scenery) the language, the sentiments, the in- 
cidents, the prospects, which dramatic pieces 
have brought before him, he may combine 
these, as they rise to memory, with his owa 
feelings, and incorporate them imperceptibly 
into the habits and manners of his own life. 
Thus, if vice be not represented as odious, he 
may lose his love of virtue. If buffoonery 
should be made to please him, he may lose 
the dignity of his mind. Love-tales may pro- 
duce in him a romantic imagination. Low 
characters may teach him lowcunning. If the 
laws of honor strike him as the laws of refined 
life, he may become a fashionable moralist. If 
modes of dissipation strike him as modes of 
pleasure in the estimation of the world, he 
may abandon himself to these, and become a 
rake. Thus may such representations, in a 
variety of ways, act upon the moral principle, 
and make an innovation there, detrimental to 
his moral character. 

Lord Kaimes, in his elements of criticism, 
has the following observations : 

“ The licentious court of Charles the second, 
among its many disorders, engendered a pest, 
the virulence of which subsists to this day. 
The English comedy, copying the manners of 
the court, became abominably licentious; and . 
continues so with very little softening. It is 
there an established rule to deck out the chief 
characters with every vice in fashion however 
gross; but as such characters, if viewed in a 
true light, would be disgustful, care is taken 
to disguise their deformity under the embellish- 
ments of wit, sprightliness and good humor, 
which, in mixed company, makes a capital 
figure. It requires not much thought ‘to dis- 
cover the poisonous influence of such plays. 
A young man of figure, emancipated at last 
from the severity and restraint of a college 
education, repairs to the capital disposed to 
every sort of excess, The play-house be- 
comes his favorite amusement, and he is en- 
chanted with the gaiety and splendor of the 
chief personages. The disgust which vice 
gives him at first, soon wears off to make way 
for new notions, more liberal in his opinion, by 
which a sovereign contempt of religion, and s 
declared war upon the chastity of wives, maids 
and widows, are converted from being infamous 
vices to be fashionable virtues. The infection 
spreads gradually through all ranks and be- 
comes universal. How gladly would I listen to 
any one, who should undertake to prove, that 
what I have been describing is chimerical ! 


fectually laid asleep, that the impudent lan-|But the dissoluteness of our young men of 
guage of ribaldry can awaken it no more, it is: birth will not suffer me to doubt its reality. 
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Sir Harry Wildair has completed many a rake; ; roused. The next morning he rises. He re- 
and in the suspicions husband, Ranger, the | members what he has seen and heard, the 
humble imitator of Sir Harry, has had voslight' scenery, the language, the sentiments, the 
influence in spreading that character: What| action He continues in the same excited state 
wowan, tinctured with the play-house morals, | for the remainder of the day. The extrava- 
would not be the sprightly, the witty. though | gant passions of distracted lovers, the wanton 
dissolute Lady Townley, rather than the cold, | addresses of actors, are still fresh upon his 
the sober, though virtuous Lady Grace? Howj|mind. Now itis contended by the Quakers, 
odious ought writers to be who thus employ | that a person in such an excited state, but par- 
the talents they have from their Maker most | ticularly if the excitement pleases, must be in 
traitorously against himself, by endeavoring to|a very unfavorable state for the reception of 
corrupt and disfigure his creatures! If the|the pure principle, or for the promotion of the 
comedies of Congreve did not rack him with | practical duties of religion. It is supposed 
remorse in his last moments, he must have | that if any religious book, or if any part of the 
been lost to all sense of virtue.” sacred writings, were handed to him in these 

As the Quakers consider the theatre to| moments, he would be incapable of enjoying 
have an injurious effect on the morality of | them; and of course, that religious retirement, 
man, 80 they consider it to have an injurious | which implies an abstraction from the things 
effect on his happiness. They bclieve- that | of the world, would be impracticable at such a 
amusements of this sort, but particularly the | season. 
comic, unfit the mind for the practical perform-| The Quakers believe also, that the exhibi- 
ance of the Christian duties, and that as the | tions of the drama must, from their own nature, 
most pure and substantial happiness, that man | without any other consideration, disqualify for 
can experience, is derived frym a fulfilment of |the pleasures of religion. It was a frequent 
these, so they deprive him of the highest en- | saying of George Fox, taken from the apostle 
joyment of which his nature is capable, that is,| Peter, that those who indulged in such pleas- 
of the pleasures of religion. j ures were dead, while they were alive ; that is, 

If a man were asked, on entering the door of | they were active in their bodies; they ran 
the theatre, if he went there to learn the moral | about briskly after their business or their 
duties, he would laugh at the absurdity of| pleasures; they shewed the life of their 
tlie question ; and if he would consent to give | bodily powers; but they were extinct as to 
a fair and direct answer, he would either reply, | spiritual feeling. By this he meant that the 
that he went there for amusement, or to dis-| pleasures of the theatre, and others of a 
sipate gloom, or to be made merry. Some one | similar nature, were in direct opposition to the 
of these expressions would probably characterise | pleasures of religion. The former were from 
his errand there. Now this answer would com-|the world worldly. They were invented ac- 
prise the effect, which the Quakers attach to| cording to the dispositions and appetites of 
the comic performances of the stage. They|men. But the latter were from the spirit 
consider them as drawing the mind from seri-| spiritual. Hence there was no greater differ- 
ous reflection, and disposing it to levity. But|ence between life and death, than between 
they believe that a mind, gradually accustomed | these pleasures, Hence the human mind was 
to light thoughts, and placing its best gratifi- | made incapable of receiving both at the same 
cation in light objects, must be disqualified in | time ; and hence the deeper it were to get into 
time for the gravity of religious exercise, and | the enjoyment of the former, the less qualified 
be thus hindered from partaking of the|it must become of course for the enjoyment of 
pleasures which such an exercise must pro- | the latter. 
duce. 

They are of opinion also, that such exhi- 
bitions, having, as was lately mentioned, a 
tendency to wexken the moral character, must 
bave a similarly jnjurious effect. For what 
innovations cau be made on the human heart, 
80 as to seduce it from innocence, that will not 
successively wean it both ffom the love and 
the enjoyment of the Christian virtues ? 

The Quakers also believe, that dramatic ex- 
hibitions have a power of vast excitement of 
the mind. If they have no such power, they 
are insipid. If they have, they are injurious 
A person is all the evening at a play in an ex- 
cited state. He goes home, and goes to bed 
with his imagination heated, and his passions 
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(To be continued.) 
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As in God there is not only infinity of being 
but infinite loveliness, so the principle of love 
in men, though it should expand and increase 
itself through all eternity, will find in Him all 
its wants supplied. No other object can sup- 
ply them, and it seeks no other. But in God 
it finds all that it needs. It has a home there 
like no other home. It has no fear of failare 
in the beloved object; it has no desire of 
change. It exults triumphantly in the midst 
of the glories of the Infinite Mind. This is 
the true point of rest; the soul’s eternal rock ; 
the everlasting centre; aod it can be no where 


else. — Upham. 
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From “Meditations on Death and Eternity.” 
A FORETASTE OF HEAVEN. 
(Continued from page 21.) 

Alas! wherefore have we forgotten the wis- 
dom of our youth? wherefore have we become 
more full of folly in old age than we were in 
childhood? Wherefore do we with unpardon- 
able self-deception, instead of seeking our 
happiness and welfare within ourselves, expect 
it from circumstances that lie beyond us, and 
which after all only assume, in regard to us, 
the character with which we ourselves invest 
them? Why do our thoughts attach them- 
selves with senseless obstinacy to all that is 
disagreeable, rather than to that which is inno- 
cently pleasurable? Why are our hearts no 
longer so contented as at that time, when we 
extracted pleasure from trifles? Why is our 
position not sufficiently exalted, our income not 
sufficiently large, our apparel, our furniture not 
costly enongh although all are far better than 
the humble cottage that once satisfied us? 
Why is it that we are for ever troubled by a 
secret and never-ceasing anxiety, a restless 
consciousness of wrong? Why is it that we 
never enjoy a pleasure without being aware of 
some admixture of bitterness in it? 

Because we have deserted the wisdom that 
belongs to the age of childhood! Neither the 
world, nor the people that surround us, have 
changed since then ; the change is in ourselves. 
We have been untrue to ourselves, and have 
attached ourselves to outward things as though 
they could give us back the lost happiness ; 
and we pursue them with blind ardor, yet 
never feel the bliss of former days. It is not 
an Angel, but our own vanity, ambition, covet- 
ousness, and luxuriousness, our own pride, 
eunning, envy, and hatred, that have driven 
us forth from the paradise of youth— Except 
ye become as little children,” said Jesus 
Christ, the Wisest of the wise, “ye cannot 
enter the kingdom of Heaven !” 

If, therefore, thou believest the period of 
thy early youth to have been the happiest of 
thy life, forgot not why it was so. It depends 
upon thyself whether the heaven of thy child- 
hood shall spread over thy later days also. 
Become again what thou wert then: simple, 
pious, forgiving, loving, content with little, 
and the foretaste of Heaven which thou then 
enjoyed, thou wilt again enperience. Thou wilt 
then understand Jesus, the Wisest of the wise, 
whose words thou hast perhaps often perused, 
but without entirely comprehending their deep 
wisdom. ~ 

There are, however, many persons whose 
happiness in childhood has been disturbed by 
aaa. by the cruelty of a step-father ora 
step-mother, or by other misfortunes, and who 
cannot, therefore, reckon those years among 
their happiest. Butif thou belongest to these, 


which was the most delightful period of the 
other portion of thy life? Perhaps that in 
which thy heart first opened to love, when the 
privileged day had come, and as youth, or as 
maiden, thou madest thy first independent step 
in the world. Thou still rememberest those 
hours of sweet reverie, thy hopes, thy longings. 
Heaven and earth seemed to grow brighter 
under the influence of the inexpressible feel- 
ings which then moved thy heart. Thy every 
thought was devoted to the beloved object. 
Everything connected with it assumed higher 
value in thine eyes. A look was enough to 
make thee happy ; the simplest gift was prized 
by thee above a crown ; the first flower received 
from the hand of thy beloved thou wouldst not 
have exchanged for the costliest jewel. Thou 
didst enter a second time the heaven of thy 
childhood, but with new feelings, with a new 
spirit. What a Divine halo seemed spread 
around everything, and how full of noble 
virtues the beloved object! How often in thy 
humility thou didst deem thyself unworthy of 
the love granted thee! How earnestly thou 
strovest to improve thyself, and to please by 
higher qualities! How much bliss was there 
not often in thy sorrow, and how much comfort 
even in thy pains! What elevated resolves 
passed at that period through thy soul! How 
thou didst blush at every vice, at every impure 
thought and action! ; 
**], also, was once in paradise!’ ery many, 
in whom the memory of those bygone days 
is revived. “I was full of happiness! And ~ 
yet it was no more than a delirium of the imag- 
ination, a foolish self-delusion. Toosoon, alas! 
I awoke from my dream, and, when more calm, 
I perceived that the many perfections I had 
beheld in the beloved object, either did not 
exist at all, or only in very small measure.” 
Yes, such was thy experience; but, never- 
theless, those days count among the happiest 
of thy earthly existence. Where, then, was 
the source of the biiss that filled thy heart? 
It was not in the outer world—for thou hast 
just confessed that thou hadst deceived thyself; 
nay, the heavenly being that thou lovedst was 
within thee, and thou didst paint its image on 
the outer world. Thou didst love the Perfect, 
noble duty the grace of goodness, the sublim- 
ity of truth—not perfidy, not vain glory, not 
riches, not rank. Thou lovedst, and thy love 
lent beauty even to the defects of its object. 
The awakening of first love is but a revival of 
the innocence of youth, and ot the reverence 
for the Divine element in the nature of man! 
And that Divine element which thou reverest 
was in thyself, and thou now callest it delu- 
sion, because thou failedst to find out of thyself 
that ideal of every perfection that thou be- 
lievedst to have discovered within thyself. 
Why has thou never since then enjoyed an 












equal measure of happiness? Why hast thou 
cast away with the delusion, the bliss-inspiring 
love of the divine and the Perfect? Why 
hast thou not sought the ideal within thyself, 
since thou couldst not find it elsewhere? Why 
dost thou not exert thy powers to gain for 
thyself that rare perfection, that grace of good- 


ness, that sublimity of truth, the conception of 


which caused thee so much delight? Why 
dost thou cease to adorn thyself, as before, with 
nobler qualities in order to please thy beloved? 
Why dost thou not now, as then, shun every- 
thing impure, every vicious passion, every vice? 
If thou didst thou wouldst still be full of bliss, 
for the world would honor thee, and the appro. 
val of God would raise thee above all the pains 
of earth. Ah, degenerate man! hadst thou re- 
mained true to thy youthful idea of perfection, 
thou wouldst even to this day enjoy a foretaste 
of Heaven ! 

But thou hast been untrue to thyself, to the 
nobler nature within thee. Thou didst not 
find in others all the perfections which thou 
worshipped ; and in consequence thou forgottest 
thyself, thou becamest base and bad as others, 
perhaps even worse than they. To this, dost 
thou owe that thy Heaven has fled from thee. 

O Lord, my God, Creator of the heavenly 
bliss enjoyed on earth, I also was once full of 
bliss, and I enjoyed the foretaste of higher 
things. Ah! in like manner as Thou gavest it 
to the first human being, made in thine image. 
Thou bestowest to this day with inexhaustible 
bounty a paradise on each earth-born soul, 
How long he shall retain it depends upon him- 
self. It is his as long as he remains virtuous, 
as long he does Thy will, as long as he con- 
tinues to be pure in heart, as long as he does 
not desecrate the Divine element within him- 
self. But the impure desire for outward 
happines drives him out of his Eden, and he 
sees Thee no longer. His eyes are fixed 
greedily on the goods of this lower world, as 
are those of the unreasoning brute, instead of 
being uplifted to the Heavenly gift, as be- 
seems those who are made in Thine image. 

A second time the way to the lost paradise 
has been opened to us by Thee, O blessed One 
who took pity on the world, Saviour, Divine 
Teacher, by Thee and by Thy word! Why 
do we close our ears against Thy voice? The 
greatest desire of all men is to be perfectly 
happy; in the days of childhood, and of sweet 
adolescence, the magic power of virtue affords 
us a foretaste of the highest bliss—why do 
we not, O Jesus, truly understand the wisdom 
in Thy words: “ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God ?” 

(To be continued.) 

TuE charitable give out at the door, and God 

puts in at the window. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WHAT IS CONSCIENCE? 
BY W. H. C. 

(Continued from page 23.) 

Having now completed our proposed general 
view of the mental economy, for the purpose 
of locating the moral sensibilities, we have next 
to consider the latter, with reference to their 
specific nature, and their relations to the intel- 
lectual and “other faculties of the mind. 

Under the first head, we would remark that 
it is usual with writers upon the mind, as in 
“ Upham’s Elements of Mental Philosophy,” 
to resolve the moral sensibilities into two 
classes; which they are pleasea to denominate, 
respectively, ‘ Emotions of moral approval and 
disapproval” and “ Feelings of moral obliga- 
tion.” But this nomenclature is liable to serious 
objection in some important respects. The 
words, approval and disapproval, for example, 
are plainly indicative of intellective action, be- 
ing representative of certain operations of the 
judgment, and can, therefore, have no proper ap- 
plication to the emotive states of the mind. 
The latter, in the cases in question, are, simply, 
pleasurable or painful feelings which succeed 
acts of moral approval or disapproval by the 
judging faculties. It may not be easy to find 
distinctive and appropriate names for the 
emotions referred to, but their nature is evi- 
dently such as is here stated: Moreover, the 
term applied to the second, and principal class 
of the moral sensibilities, which occupies the 
place of the desires in the natural sensibilities, 
would seem to be too restrictive, as a descrip- 
tive appellation. For, it is obvious, from a close 
inspection of the mental states in question, that 
they are not limited to simple feelings of moral 
obligation. If, therefore, one may be allowed, 
in the discussion of this subject, to turn aside 
from the beaten track, it does not seem imprac- 
ticable to improve upon the ordinary method 
of treating it, and establish for the conscience, 
a more enlarged sphere of action than is usually 
accredited to it. 

In essaying to accomplish this end, let us 
briefly examine the natural sensibilities, and see 
if we cannot discover. in their nature some 
principle which is equally applicable to the phi- 
losophy of the moral sensibilities, and thereby 
establish a rational analogy between them. In 
the natural sensibilities, love in one or other of 
its lower manifestations, is found to be the ever 
present moving cause. Whether we regard the 
instincts, appetites and propensities, where 
direct self-love is obviously the ruling impulse, 
or the affections, benevolent or malevolent, 
where the same principle of self-love is indi- 
rectly manifested, under the more complete 
forms of conjugal affection, parental affection, 
filial affection, fraternal affection, friendship, 
patriotism, sympathy, resentment, peevishness, 
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jealousy, revenge, envy, hatred, fear, and the 
like, we can not fail to recognize the presence eof 
selfish love as the great motive power of the 
natural man. 

Moreover, we find here, in what is dénomi- 
nated duty to self, a class of obligatory feelings 
which impel us to self-preservation and gratifi- 
cation, as a paramount law of our being. This 
law reaches beyond our immediate selves, of 
course, and covers all who come “within the 
circle pervaded by our self-love. 

Of the emotive feelings which precede de- 
sire, and enter into combination with the same 
in the formation of the affections, nothing more 
need be said in this connection, than to remind 
the reader that they derive their origin, and in 
some instances their names, from appropriate 
qualities in the objects of contemplation which 
call forth sentient action. They are treated at 
sufficient length for our present purpose, in a 
preceding paragraph. 

Turning now to the region of the moral sen- 
sibilities, do we not perceive there, as a govern 
ing principle, the presence of a higher, broader, 
diviner love, which occupies, relatively, the 
place of the selfish love in the natural sensibil- 
ities? Is there not implanted in the deepest 
recesses of the human beart, however much as it 
may, a8 a general rule, be obscured by a super- 
stratum of selfishness, a supreme love of God 
and His attributes, and, in a scarcely inferior 
degree, of all His human creatures, which 
far transcends in spirituality, the love of the 
natural affections, and enables us to call God 
Father, and every man brother? There are 
few, it is hoped, who will venture to give a 
negative reply to these interrogatories. Every 
nation’s history gives forth a response in the 
affirmative. True, all do not worship the Chris- 
tian’s God ; but in one form or other, they ac- 
knowledge the protection of an over-ruling 
Deity, and obey an ever-present impulse to 
love and worship the God of their conceptions. 
If we are commanded to love God above all 
else, and every man as our brother, it is reason- 
able to infer that we are endowed with a ca- 
pacity for obedience to this command. And 
where shall we look for it, but in the moral sen- 
sibilities or conscience? Certainly, not in the 
natural sensibilities, where self-love is the 
ruling principle. ; 

Concerning the “ feelings of moral obliga- 
tion.” which according to the philosophers, con- 
stitute the whole of the second, and principal 
division of the moral sensibilities, it need only 
be remarked, that, in like manner as the ob'i- 
gatory feelings referred to in connection with 
the natural affections, arise from a sense of duty 
to self,so do the feclings in question originate in 
a sense of duty to God, and impel us to obey 


His supreme will, as we, in all cases, under- 
stand the same to be. 
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As to the emotions which are constitaent in 
the moral affections, do they not embrace such 
feelings as arise from the cognitive action of 
the mind, in contemplating the Divine Being 
and His infinite attributes of love, wisdom, truth, 
justice, mercy, holiness and the like? Do not 
the emotions of moral liberty, moral sublimity, 
adoration, awe, reverence, mercy, gratitude and 
all similar ones, with or without names in our 
vocabulary, belong to the moral deportment of 
the sentient nature ? 

From the comparison, just instituted between 
the natural and moral sensibilities, it is believed 
that such an analogy has been shown as will 
justify their being treated in a similar manner, 
and the consequent extension of the sphere of 
the latter, ‘beyond the narrow limits which 
have heretofore been ascribed to it. There may 
be, among those who find it difficult to drop 
opinions once established in their minds, some 
who will be inclined to object to this novel clas- 
sification and treatment of the sentient powers ; 
but we trust that such will suspend their judg- 
ment until they shall have given to the subject 
the careful examination which its importance 
demands. 

We now come to the second division of ‘this 
branch of our subject, viz.: The relations of 
the moral sensibilities, to the intellectual and 
other faculties of the mind. In treating of the 
sentient nature, as a whole, we have already 
made reference, in a general way, to some of 
these relations ; but it is important that we now 
make a more particular application of the prin- - 
ciples heretofore laid down. 

It will be borne in mind, that the sentient 
state is always preceded by intellective action, 
and that volition is subsequent to it. That is, 
first, we perceive, conceive or imagine ; then 
ponder upon what is perceived, conceived or 
imagined, and judge of its fitness to minister to 
our self-love, approving or disapproving, as the 
vase may be; secondly, we experience emotions, 
pleasant or unpleasant, accompanied with de- 
sire conforming thereto, and a sense of natural 
obligation to satisfy the desire ; thirdly, if the 
matter in hand have a moral aspect—and it is 
difficult to see how it could be otherwise, in any 
case, since all that we think, feel or do, must 
be either right or wrong—we again make it a 
matter of thought, for the purpose of judging 
whether or not the gratification of the desire 
raised, would be in conformity with our stand- 
ard of rectitude, morally approving or disap- 
proving in accordance therewith; fourthly, we 
experience moral emotions, pleasant or unpleas- 
ant, and a conforming desire—which together 
constitute a moral affection of love toGod and our 
neighbor, accompanied by a sense of obligation 
to act in obedience to the promptings of the 
higher love of the moral sensibilities ; fifthly, 
and lastly, we will, in the direetion of the pre- 
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ponderating influence of the affections involved : 
that is, if the impulses of the natural and moral 
affections are opposed to each other, our will 
conforms to the stronger ; and where both impel 
in the same direction, the volition will, as a 
matter of course, be controlled by their joint 
influence. In applying this formulary of in- 
tellective, sentient and voluntary action to the 
analysis of some of our mental processes, we 
may find it necessary to make allowance, first, 
for the difficulty of accurately following the 
rapid transitions of the mind from one state to 
another ; secondly, for the circumstance, that a 
formal test of moral quality is often omitted, 
because of its having been so frequently applied 
in like cases to the one in hand, that a tacit ap- 
proval is obtained ; thirdly, for the retroactive 
influence of the sensibilities upon the intellect, 
by which the action of the latter is often greatly 
modified ; and fourthly, for the fact, that the 
mental process, as explained, is not.in all cases, 
pursued to the end. For example, under the 
last head, we may perceive an object without 
its awakening in the mind any inquiry as to 
its capability of ministering to our wants, or 
we may pursue such inquiry without coming to 
a decision ; or the emotion consequent upon 
such decision, may be too feeble to excite de- 
sire—and so on. Itis confidently believed, how- 
ever that the order of the mind’s action will, 
in all cases, be found such as we have just de- 
scribed. 
(To be continued.) 
From History of Friends, by Samuel M. Janney. 
VOL, Ill. CHAPTER I. 


VISIT OF THOMAS WILSON AND JAMES DICKIN- 
NOs TO BARBADOES. 


In the service of the gospel these two faith- 


ful ministers frequently travelled together. They 
performed many extended journeys through 
England, Wales and Ireland ; and in the year 
1691, they embarked for Barbadoes, under a 


religious concern to visit the meetings of 


Friends in America. England and-France be- 
ing then at war, and a French fleet cruising in 
the channel, great apprehensions were felt that 
they would be captured ; but before tuey sailed, 
they received, as they believed, a satisfactory 
assurance of Divine protection. James Dick- 
inson said to his companion, “ The Lord has 
shown me that the French fleet will encompass 
us on both sides, and also behind, and come 
very near, but the Lord will send a great mist 
and darkness between us and them, in which 
we shall sail away and see them no more.” 
They set sail from Falmouth, having eighteen 
ships in company, and in a few days met the 
French fleet of sixty sail which endeavored to 
surround them, and fired many broadsides at 
them. All the English ships, except three, 
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were taken. Their deliverance is thus related 
by James Dickinson, whose account is corrob- 
orated by the journal of Thomas Wilson. 


‘“ After all our fleet had struck, and were 


taken by the French, except our ship and two 
others, and they were coming up to take ours, 
about the first hour in the afternoon, a thick 


fog came on and spread around us, which pre- 


vented them in their design ; the fog continued 
for about four hours and then it became clear, 


and we discovered a large ship to windward 
from the skirts of the French fleet, which bore 
down upon us; but before she got up with us 
the fog came on again and encompassed us 
about ; the night came on and we saw her no 
more. Then not only ourselves, but all the 
ship’s crew confessed it was the Lord’s. doings. 
Next day we espied two ships to leeward, to 
which we hoisted the English colors, and they 
answered, being the two of our own company 
which had escaped the French. And when 
First-day came, the masters and several of the 
crew and passengers of the other two ships 
came aboard ours and we had a meeting on the 
quarter-deck. The Lord’s power was with us, 
and Truth’s testimony was declared amongst 
them ; several confessed thereto, and our hearts 
were broken in a sense of God’s love and won- 
derful mercies that overshadowed our souls in 
secret retirement upon the deep ocean. The 
captain of our ship was a very loving kind man 


When they were in the latitude of Barba- 
does, a ship to windward bore down upon them, 
which the captain supposed was a French pri- 
vateer. He directed his ship to be made ready 
for action, and ordered the men and passengers 
to take their stations for fighting ; but turning 
to Thomas Wilson and James Dickinson he 
said, “ As for you I know it is contrary to your 
principle to fight. The Lord forbid I should 
compel any man contrary to his conscience ! 
Take your quarters with the doctor.” At this 
the other passengers expressed their dissatisfac- 
tion, and the Friends in order to show that they 
were not actuated by cowardice, took their seats 
on the quarter-deck. When the ship came up 
it proved to be an English vessel. 

They landed at Barbadoes in the Sixth month, 
and found a general sickness prevailing. Dur- 
ing two months they remained on the Island, 
and had many meetings, to which the people 
flocked in great numbers, and the gospel was 
preached with good effect to the tendering of 
many hearts. The poor blacks who attended, 
were much affected, “ the tears running down 
their cheeks and naked breasts.”’ Their service 
being ended they embarked for New York. 





Gop 1n Naturg.—Ask the world, the beau- 
ty of the heaven, the brilliancy and ordering 
of the stars, the sun that sufficeth for the day, 
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the moon the solace of the night ; ask the earth, 
fruitful in herbs and trees, full of animals, 
adorned with men; ask the sea, with how great 
and what kind of fishes filled; ask the air, 
stocked with what multitudes of birds; ask all 
things, and see if they do not, as it were by a 
language of their own, make answer to thee,— 
God made us.— Augustine. 





FRIENDS’ IN TELLIGE NCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 25, 1865. 





Scnoot Insrrucrion.—In reviewing the 
early records of our religious Society, it is 
deeply instructive to perceive the abiding and 
persistent concern for the education of the 
children. When we compare the ample and 
oft-repeated ‘ Advices” on school instruction, 
resulting from the exercises of Friends of those 
days, with the meagre counsel now contained 
in our Yearly Meeting extracts on this import- 
ant subject, we might infer it was no longer 
requisite to extend such care over our mem- 
bers. As, however, by our disciplinary arrange- 
ments, the children among us are entitled to 
the rights and privileges accorded to adult 
members, it is unaccountable that Society 
should have become so apparently indifferent 
to this undeveloped element of strength! or 
weakness. 

The opening paragraph of the article on 
“Schools,” in our book of Advices, is nearly 
identical with the counsel on the subject of 
‘+ Education,” issued by London Yearly Meet- 
pg to its members, in 1760. Previous to that 
time, in 1695-6, it was “‘ Advised, that school- 
masters and mistresses who are faithful Friends, 
and well qualified, be placed and encouraged 
n all counties, cities, great towns, or other 
places where there may be need.” Expres- 
sions of sympathy and esteem for those “ con- 
scientiously occupied in discharging the re- 
sponsible duties attached to the care of youth,” 
are frequently recorded, and must have been 
an encouragement to them to persevere in the 
right fulfilment of their trust. 

In the same article, under date 17387, is the 
following record: “It has been the concern of 
this meeting from the relation of truth’s 
spreading in foreign countries, that Friends 
who are of ability, and have the prosperity of 
truth at heart, would in the education of their 
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children take care, as suitable opportunities 
and occasions may offer, to let them be in- 
structed in some modern tongues, as French, 
High and Low Dutch, Danish, &c., that so 
when they are grown up, they may reap the 
benefit thereof: and, as it shall please the Lord 
to dispose and incline them, may be of service 
to the church.” From this it appears, that 
our early Friends apppreciated the advantages 
resulting from a liberal education. “Although,” 
as stated in the History of Friends, by S. M. 
Janney, “a large portion of them were un- 
learned and illiterate, there were many who were 
well versed in literature and science,” and they 
have, in a Society capacity, left abundant tes- 
timony that they were zealously affected for 
the best interests of their young people. 

In 1816, it is again recorded, “ We observe 
with pleasure the increasing desire manifested 
by Friends to obtain a guarded and useful edu- 
cation for their children. The reports concern- 
ing the schools under the notice of this Meet- 
ing, clearly prove that religious care and good 
order prevail in them, and have yielded us 
great satisfaction. The improvement of the 
understanding, and the communication of that 
knowledge by which it may be more exten- 
sively prepared for the service of Him to whom 
we must all render our account, are duties not 
to be neglected.” 


During a period of one hundred and fifty 
years advices were repeatedly issued by the 
Yearly Meetings to their constituent meetings, 
urging them to diligence in this important 
duty. 

Why have our records of latter time been 
comparatively silent on this subject ? 

Has the necessity for such provision for the 
“ guarded religious education of the children,” 
ceased to be imperative upon us, or have we 
become indifferent to the needs of otr young 
people in this respect? 


OE  ———— 


In answer to the query of a correspondent, 
the piece signed “C.” was received, but way 
did not open for its publication. 


Marriep,—on Third-day, the 28th of 2d month, 
1865, at the residence of Joshua Russell, near New 
Market, Md., with the approbation of Pipe Creek 
Monthly Meeting, James Stasien, of Sandy Spring, 
to Pusss A. Russet. 
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Diep, at his residence, in Garrisons, Putnam Co., 
N. Y., on the 24th of 2d month, 1865, RicnarD 
CromweELt, in the 66th year of his age. He was a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of New York, and 
& minister of the gospel upwards of twenty years. 
Though requiring the travel of one hundred miles 
in going to and returning from the meeting to which 
_ he belonged, he was a constant attendant thereof ; 
sickness or Divine requiring of duty to other meet- 
ings, always accounting for his absence. His ill- 
ness was brief, but severe; resulting from a scald 
upon his right hand, which speedily, (from an en- 
feebled constitution,) exhibited alarming symptoms 
—requiring amputation twelve days after the occur- 
rence. He had previously suffered much, but with 
resignation and serenity, his mind clothed with love 
to his family and friends, near and distant. He sur- 
vived the operation three days, enabling him to 
peacefully conclude his temporal concerns, in the 
full pessession of his faculties, furnishing evidences 
of his soul’s welfare. His last expressions, upon 
being queried how he felt, were “So happy, so hap- 
py!” His late public testimonies were felt to be 
signally owned by the “Head of the church,” a 
legacy of comfort to survivors, and a fresh incite- 
ment to follow him, as he followed Christ. H. 


——, in York, Pa., on the morning of the 28th P. 
2d month, 1865, after a short illness, Hannan of 
Stricker, wife of David Strickler, and daughter 
of Joel and Elizabeth Harry, aged 29 years and 3 
months. Deceased was a member of Deer Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Maryland. 


——, in Monallen township, Adams county, Pa., 
on Fourth-day, the 8th of 3d month, 1865, THomas 
M’Creary, in the 85th year of his age; a member 


of Monallen Monthly and Particular Meeting. 


——, at Reading, Pa., on the 12th of 12th month, 
1864, Margaret T. Jamugs, in the 40th year of her 
age; & member of Exeter Monthly Meeting. 


THE Biessina or Sorrow.—We must be 
smitten with the rod of God; but inthe midst 
of judgment God remembers mercy, and makes 
the rod to be medicinal, and like the rod of 
God in the hand of Aaron, to shoot forth buds 
and leaves and almonds, hopes and mercies, and 
eternal recompenses in the day of restitution. 

Jeremy Taylor. 


(An Extract from H. B. Stowe’s “ Chimney Corner,” 
in the “ Atlantic.’’) 


Fautt-Finpine.—the first fox that. I mean 
to treat of is, Fault-finding,—a most respectable 
little animal that many people let run freely 
among their domestic vines, under the notion 
that he helps the growth of the grapes, and is 
the principal means of keeping them in order. 

Now it may safely be set down with a margin 
that nobody likes to be found fault with; but 
everybody likes to find fault when things do 
not suit them. 

Let my courteous reader ask him or herself 
if he or she does not experience a relief and 
pleasure in finding fault about or with whatever 
troubles them. 


This appears at first sight an unevenness in 
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the provision of Nature. Generally we are 80 
made that what is a pleasure to us to do, it isa 
pleasure to our neighbor to receive. It isa 
pleasure to love ; it is a pleasure to be loved ; a 
pleasure to admire; a pleasure to be admired. 

It is a pleasure to give and a pleasure to- 
receive. It is a pleasure also to find fault, but 
not a pleasure to be found fault with. urther- 
more, those people whose sensitiveness of 
temperament lead them to find the most fault 
are precisely those who can least bear to be 
found fault with; they bind heavy burdens 
and grievous to be borne, and lay them on 
other men’s shoulders; but they themselves 
cannot bear the weight of a finger. 

Now the difficulty in the matter is this: 
there are things in life that must be altered. 
Life must be a constant series of erasures and 
amendments; for things to be altered, they 
must be spoken of to the people whose busi- 
ness it is to make the change. This it is what 
opens wide the general door of fault-finding 
to well-disposed people, and that gives them 
latitude of conscience to impose on their fel- 
lows all the annoyances which they feel in 
their own minds. The father and mother of a 
family are fault-finders, ex officio: and tothem 
flow back the tide of ever separate individual 
complaints in the circle, till often the family 
air is chilled and darkened by a drizzling 
Scotch mist of complaint. Very bad are these 
mists for grape-vines, and produce mildew in 
many a fair cluster. 

Saddest of all sad things is it to see two 
dearest friends employing all that peculiar 
knowledge of each other which love has given 
them only to harass and provoke; thrusting 
and piercing with a certainty of aim that only 
past habits of their confidence and affection could 
have put in the power, wounding their own hearts 
with every deadly thrust they make at the 
other, and all for such inexpressibly miserable 
trifles as usually form the openings of fault- 
finding dramas. 

For the contentions that loosen the very 
foundations of love—that crumble away all its 
fine traceries and carved work,—about what 
miserable, worthless things do they commonly 
begin,—a dinner underdone, too much oil 
burned, a paper torn, a waste of coal or soap, a 
dish broken,—and for this miserable sort of 
trash, very good, very generous, very religious 
people will sometimes waste and throw away 
by double handfuls the very thing for which 
houses are made and coal burned, and all the 
paraphernalia of a home established, they will 
throw away their happiness. Better cold cof- 
fee, smoked tea, burned meat, better any in- 
convenience, any loss, than a loss of Jove, and 
nothing so surely burns away love as constant 
fault-finding. : 

For fault-finding once allowed as a habit be- 
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tween two near and dear friends comes in time 
to establish a chronic soreness, so that the 
- mildest, the most reasonable suggestion, the 
gentlest implied reproof, occasion burning irri- 
tation, and when this morbid stage has once 
set in, the restoration of love seems well-nigh 
impossible. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WAR. 

I weil remember a conversation with a be- 
loved parent a short time before his decease 
concerning war. How he counseled bis chil- 
dren and enjoined them to stand firm in the 
day of trial to the noble testimony of the So- 
ciety of Friends, of which he was a consistent 
member. He may have foreseen the coming 
storm, so soon to burst upon us. Little did I 
think that in a few short years, war, with all 
its horrors, would reign throughout the land. 
But it came, and everything in the outward 
world was excitement. I was drawn into the 
vortex, and for a time was led astray; but I 
have asked forgiveness of Him, who alone hath 
the power to grant it. And I have felt a con- 
cern that we may be true to the principle of 
peace, which I believe to be the only true one, 
and which remains the same to-day as ever. 
With feelings of deep regret, I feel’ bound to 
say that I have not found, from some older 
members of the Society, that encouragement to 
stand firm to our profession, so necessary to 
strengthen the wavering. And I have been 
almost ready to exclaim, whither are we drift- 
ing—are we to throw to the four winds, the 
testimony for which our forefathers suffered— 
are we to cast into oblivion the blessed testi- 
mony of peace on earth and good will to all 
men? 

If so, let us proclaim it to the world, that 
none may be deceived. Qh, that we may re- 
turn and seek aid of that Divine power, which 
alone can save. Tothe younger members of 
Society—especially those under the law of the 
land, liable to military duty—I would say, 
attend faithfully to the convictions of ,right 
within you own breasts; put your trust in God, 
oo guide and direct you, and all will be 
well. 

Marlborough, 3d month 9th, 1865. 

cceninabeideitaieninntian: 
THE SPARROW. 


Sparrow, sparrow, under the tree, 
Building your nest so merrily— 

How do you pass your life away? 

Iz it one summer holiday ? 

The sparrow replies—‘ Mid scented flowers 
My mate and I spend the summer hours, 
Our little nestlings tend and rear, 

And feel no sorrow and no fear.” 


But when the cloud sweeps over the hill, 
When the rain is cold and the wind is shrill, 
And the forest branches wave on high, 

Who shelters your nest till the storm goes by ? 


The sparrow replies—‘ He who said of old, 
Two sparrows are for a farthing sold, 

Yet not even one to the ground shall fall 
Unmarked by the eye that watches w 


E. B. 


——_——- +6 —- - 
From the Evening Bulletin. 


The following lines are the last production from 
the pen of the late Edward C. Jones. 


LYRICS OF THE ORIENT, NO. 5. 
BY EDWARD ©. JONES, A. M. 
GO TO THE MART AND BUy.—From the Arabie. 


“ Roh ila ala sook.” 


Fast by the gates of Paradise, 
Rises a dome of pearl, 
Where truth in gorgeous colors dressed, 
Her standard can unfurl, 
And heaven’s own sunlight gild her ware, 
Exposed for sale, with fairy eare. 


What will it cost, the truth to buy? 
Control of passions dire. 

Within the crucible must lie 
Whate’er is purged by fire, 

Till Reason, in her molten gold, 

Allah’s own features can unfold. 


What will it cost, the truth to buy? 
The silence of the cell. 
To life’s most crowded fantasy 
The soul must say farewell ; 
And coy abstraction’s dun retreat 
Be worn by ever pacing feet. 


What will it cost, the truth to buy? 
The scornful look of time. 

The javelins, from hate that fly, 
Must make thy faith sublime. 

Like palm-tree over shrub, must be 

Thy calm but certain victory. 


Com® to the wide bazaar in faith, 
Not to inspect, but pray ; 

And, as our holy prophet saith, 
Take some pure gem away, 

Polished and cut and flashing light 

Upon misfortune’s sombre night. 


Thy heart will have an even beat, 
When such a merchant thou ; 
Acacias will perfume thy feet: 
And glory robe thy brow. 
For through the dome of wisdom lies 
Man’s only road to Paradise. 


—___—- +0 


‘‘7HE E’EN BRINGS A’HAME.” 


Upon the hills the wind is sharp and cold, 

The sweet young grasses wither on the wold, 

And we, O Lord! have wandered from thy fold ; 
But evening brings us home. 


Among the mists we stumble, and the rocks 

Where the brown lichen whitens, and tbe fox 

Watches the straggler from the scattered flocks ; 
But evening brings us home. 


The sharp thorns prick us, and our tender feet 

Are cut and bleeding, and the lambs repeat 

Their pitiful complaints—oh, rest is sweet 
When evening brings us home ! 
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We have been wounded by the hunters’ darts ; 

Our eyes are very heavy, and our hearts 

Search for thy coming; when the light departs 
At evening, bring us home. 


The darkness gathers. Through the gloom no star 
Rises to guide us. Wehave wandered far— 
Without thy lamp we know not where we are: 

At evening, bring us home. 


The clouds are round us, and the snow-drifts 
thicken ; ‘ 


O thou, dear Shepherd ! leave us not to sicken 
In the waste night, our tardy footsteps quicken : 
At evening, bring us home. 
—Frazier’s Magaizne. 

Tue Light is not the natural conscience, nor 
the natural reason of man, but it is the Divine 
power that quickens the conscience and gives 
spiritual perception. The mental faculty by 
which we perceive the light of Divine Truth is 
improved by exercise and impaired by abuse, 
but the light itself does not change, for God is 
one and the same, “ yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever.” — Penn. 


Extracts from an address, delivered by MARY 
Grew, before the Philadelphia Female Anti- 
Slavery Society. 

(Concluded from page 29.) 
To present a full record of the progress 
which the Anti-Slavery cause has made during 


the last year, would be to write the history of 
a nation in its political, social and religious life. 
That renovating process, working steadily in 
the nation’s heart, reveals itself everywhere 
around us. We hear it in the new inspiration 
whick the pulpit has caught; we read it in the 
strange and welcome utterance of the press; 
we feel it in the atmosphere which pervades 
every social circle and every public assembly. 
Since our last anniversary, the dying hand of 
slavery has loosed its grasp of the judicial 
sceptre of the nation; and the angel of liberty 
holds and guards it now. Beneath that sceptre 
a black man stands an accredited lawyer in the 
' Supreme Court of the United States. 

In our last Annual Report we recorded the 
fact, that we had memorialized the Legislature 
of our own State against the adoption of a 
measure, proposed in that body, to prevent the 
immigration of colored persons into the State. 
He would be a bold man who would now dare 
to propose such a measure in the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania. The citizenship of the black 
man is asserting itself; and his rights are de- 
manding the respect so long denied them. Our 
National Government has wisely ceased to aid 
schemes for colonizing a useful class of its own 
citizens; and has justly determined that the 
protection of its passports shall extend over 
the colored man, equally with the white. The 
events which bave startled and gladdened our 
souls during the past year, when contrasted 
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with the condition of this nation four years ago, 
exceed the enthusiast’s wildest dream of pro- 
gress. Looking down the vista of those four 
years, what eye cculd have seen the jubilant 
celebrations of the First of August, in the city 
of Washington, and on the soil of South Caro- 
lina? What ear could have heard the voice of 
a Vice-President elect of the United States, 
saying to the assembled slaves of Nashville, 
“‘ With the past history of the State to witness, 
the present condition to guide, and its future to 
encourage me, I do hereby proclaim freedom, 
full, broad, and unconditional, to every man in 
Tennessee.” What ear, listening ever so in- 
tently, could have caught the strange sound ot 
the voices of slaves suddenly made free,—of 
an outcast race which had suddenly found a 
home, as they burst into rapturous song : 
‘“ My country! ’tis of thee, 


Sweet land of Liberty, 
Of thee [ sing.” 


The care which the nation, in the midst of 
its mortal struggle, is bestowing upon its Freed- 
men, is indicative of moral growth. We hail 
with joy the recent act of the Government 
which has invested Gen. Saxton with complete 
control of the affairs of the Freedmen in all the 
Port Royal Islands, “and thirty miles inland, 
and all the coast of Georgia and Florida in our 
possession.” The fact that the superintendence 
and government of these newly emancipated 
slaves is committed to such men as Gen. Sax- 
ton and Reuben Tomlinson, whose fidelity to 
the interests of the colored race is well proven, 
is surely some evidence of a national purpose 
to execute justice, long delayed. And not only 
through the Government, but directly from our 
citizens, has sympathy and aid been extended 
liberally to these rescued victims of tyranny. 
From the North, and East, and West, have 
these offerings come, not only in large gifts of 
money, but in the richer gifts of self-sacrificing 
missionary labor. On many a plantation where, 
lately, the slave toiled in ignorance and fear, 
now sit his friends and teachers, who have left 
their Northern homes to devote themselves to 
the arduous labor of his intellectual and moral 
training. Men and women, in the freshness of 
youth, in the strength of riper age, bave given 
themselves to this work with zeal and alacrity 
worthy the high mission. Among these are 
many new friends of the slave, and many who 
espoused his cause long ago, and faithfully ad- 
hered to it through its dark days. Some of 
our own fellow-laborers have entered this new 
field, and are diligently and faithfully perform- 
ing the duties of superintendents or teachers 
in the South, or filling important posts in Freed- 
men’s Associations in the North. 

Corresponding to the moral progress of the 
State, do we find the progress of the Church. 
Doors at which enslaved millions long knocked 












in vain, are opened to them now; pulpits, long 
silent, eloquently plead their cause; and eccle- 
siastical bodies no longer riven by anti-slavery 
discussions, admit their claims, and demand 
justice in their behalf. The General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church, which assembled 
in this city in May last, amended its general 
rule on Slavery, so that it should forbid all 
slaveholding, or buying or selling slaves, by 
the members of that Church. This amend- 
ment was adopted by one hundred and ninety- 
eight affirmative, against eight negative votes. 
Churches of other denominations throughout 
the North, have also, by their utterances proved 
that in the light of our Revolution, they have 
read their past delinquencies and their present 
duties. 

Bright shines the star of hope on our new 
year. All is not yet won for freedom ; but each 
day, dawning with new victories, foretells the 
swift approaching hour when American Slavery 
shall give up the ghost. Illinois, Maryland, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Michigan, Missouri, 
Maine, Ohio, and Virginia have ratified its 
doom.* 

All honor to Maryland, who so recently 
washed her robes, and received her consecra- 
tion at the altar of liberty! Her eager hand 
was the first to seize the pen to sign this death- 
warrant, though while, with unwonted fingers, 
she slowly traced the lettars, Illinois followed 
quickly, and first completed her signature. 
With hope and faith, and joy and gratitude, 
we wait for the last. 

Quickly upon the footsteps of emancipation 
have followed the “fruits of righteousness” 
promised to those who execute justice towards 
the oppressed. In Louisiana, a common school 
system, that great educator of a free people, is 
established ; in Missouri, this blessing is ex- 
tended to a class of its children hitherto denied 
it; and a steady stream of immigration is pour- 
ing into Maryland, to enrich her population, 
and “build her old waste places.” 

The danger to the nation which is now to be 
feared and avoided, lies in the path of recon- 
struction. The madness of the slave power, 
which sought the overthrow of the Govern- 




























































































































































































ten States from the Union, has armed the na- 
tion with weapons for the defence and mainte- 
nance of liberty, which it has not before pos- 
sessed since the adoption of our Federal Consti- 
tution. These ten States are asking, or will 
soon be asking, re-admission to our Union; and 
the voice of the people, through the Congress 
of the United States, will prescribe the condi- 









































* Since the presentation of this Report, Indiana, 


Nevada, and Wisconsin, bave ratified the amend- 
ment, 
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ment, and which accomplished the secession of 











tions of their return. Once before in the his- 
tory of this nation, its representatives assembled 
solemnly to deliberate and decide upon condi- 
tions of Union, and to seal the destinies of 
coming generations. Sitting in judgment upon 
Slavery, holding its doom in their hands, they 
did not execute its death-sentence; but, for 


the sake of peace, of conciliation, of Union, 


they gave it what they regarded as a short 
lease of life. The terrible consequences of their 
fatal mistake have culminated in the tragedy 
of our civil war. To-day, the Providence of 
God gives the nation another opportunity to 
decide this momentous question, and to retrieve, 
partially, the mistakes of the past. With the 
lessons of eighty years to warn and guide them, 
with the consciousness that the extraordinary 
power which resides in the Federal Govern- 


ment to-day, will soon pass from it, perhaps 
never to return, will they repeat the error of 
the fathers, and fail to establish universal lib- 
erty, and hedge it about with every possible 
defence? If they have read those lessons, if 
they are not deaf to the voice of God in his 
warnings, and insensible to the mercy which 
gives them this opportunity of salvation, they 
will require of every revolted State which 
would return to this Union, a form of State 
Government which shall secure, by his own 
right of suffrage, the liberty of the black man. 
Only with this weapon in his hand can he be 
safely left in a community of proud, defeated 
tyrants, so recently his masters. Now, the 


United States can protect him with its military - 


power. The moment that those revolted States 
are admitted into the Union, he must pass un- 
der the control of their governments, and the 
shield of Federal authority can no longer come 
between him and the cruel oppression which, 
in countless forms, they may inflict, without 
reducing him to chattel slavery. In enfranch- 
ising a race, in restoring the liberty it has so 
long wickedly withheld, the nation is surely 
under the highest obligation to restore with it 
that safeguard of freedom which it regards as so 
necessary to the protection of its white citizens. 
In its hour of repentance and restitution, a 
noble and generous people would hasten to offer 
every atonement in its power, and would mourn 
over the impossibility of full reparation. 





LOSS OF APPETITE IN SPRING. 

The decline of appetite in spring is not the 
symptom, or effect of disease ; it is, as it were, 
the wise forethought of a sieepless instinct 
which puts out its blind feelers ahead to clear 
away danger. Instinct, that wonderful, impal- 
pable thing, the agent of Almighty power, the 
instrument of love Divine; its lesson is, that 
the body does not require so much food, hence 
the desire for it is taken away; and if men 
could only be induced to read that lesson aright 
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to practice it by simply eating according to 
the appetite, by not going to the table if they 
did not “feel like taking anything,” and then 
resolutely wait until the next meal, and at no 
time eating an atom, unless there were a deci- 
ded desire for it, if such a course were judic- 
iously pursued, the spring time would be to us 
a waking up to newness of life as it is to the 
vegetable world. But instead of thus co-oper- 
ating with our instincts, “ we take something,” 
bitters, pills, anything that anybody advises as 
good for “‘ whetting up the appetite.” 

It acts like a charm, we speak loudly in its 
praise, and a dozen more are induced to follow 
the example. But soon the bubble bursts. 
Nature was only drugged, her voice was hush- 
ed only to wake up a little later to find her 
ward prostrated by serious, and as to old per- 
sons often fatal sickness. To avoid spring dis- 
eases, then, abate the amount of food eaten at 
least one-third, and work or exercise with a 
proportionate deliberation. — Dr- Hall. 


From the London Times. 
THE STORM IN INDIA. 


It is only by slow degrees that we are be- 
ginning to understand the power of the storm 
which swept over the Bay of Bengal on the Ist 
of November. The most imaginative of men 


has a difficulty in accepting an experience dif- 
ferent from his own, and, just as the King of 
Siam disbelieved in ice, so are Europeans in- 
credulous about the natural phenomena of the 


Kast. After the first shock we rapidly per- 
suaded ourselves that the accounts of the cy- 
clone were unduly exaggerated, and we looked 
upon the narrative of its fury as an example 
of Asiatic hyperbole. Later accounts have 
shown that the earliest details were indeed in- 
accurate, but they were inaccurate only in under- 
stating the effects of the storm. The trust- 
worthy reports of English residents have con- 
vinced us of the fearful reality of the disaster 
which visited the coasts of Bengal and Madras, 
and incredulity is silenced before the statistical 
returns of office investigators. 

The art of the rhetorician is not needed in 
describing such a catastrophe as the cyclone 
of November. The simple narrative of Defoe 
has more effect on the mass of men than the 
most highly colored pictures of poets, and even 
than the philosophic realism of Thucydides. 
But bit by bit the truth is revealed, and the horror 
of the scene is at last realized by all. Sixty 
thousand persons were destroyed by the im- 
mediate consequences of the storm of Novem- 
ber, and a vast number have met a slower 
death through its later influence. Sixty thou- 
sand was the number estimated to have been 
killed by the earthquake at Lisbon on another 
All-Saints’ Day, a century ago. Nor was the 
proportionate destruction less than it was then. 
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In the Islands of Saugor out of 8,200 persons 
but 1,200 have been left. The remaining seven 
thousand passed, in Jess than an hour, out of ex- 
istence. All along the eastern coast of the 
Indian peninsula went wind and storm fulfilling 
His word. It was the time of spring tides, 
and under the influence of the hurricane the 
sea rose to an unexampled height. Up the 
course of the Ganges the wave rushed, over- 
whelming the villages on the banks, and leav- 
ing the few who survived the flood to perish 
for want of food; their grain rotted and their 
crops were destroyed by the salt water, and 
they had no resource but to die. But the 
scene of the greatest disaster appears to have 
been Masulipatam, about half way down the 
coast. The town lies a little to the north of 
one of the mouths of the Kistna, on the plain 
which stretches from the Kistna to the Goda- 
very. The mud which has for ages been 
washed down these rivers has formed a district 
a little above the level of the sea. In the wet 
season it is overflowed by the freshets of the 
Kistna, and it requires at all times to be pro- 
tected from the ocean by sea walls and dikes. 
The Dutch, who first settled at Masulipatam, 
probably saw in its situation something which 
reminded them of Holland, and congratulated 
themselves that the single good anchorage on 
the coast was close to such a flat and fruitful 
plain. But the qualities which appeared to 
them advantages made Masulipatam an easy 
prey to the storm. The cyclone rushing 
across the Bay of Bengal, fell upon the spot 
which was least prepared to meet it. The 
centre of the hurricane passed within a mile of 
the devoted town at 10 P. m. on the first of 
November, ina night of utter darkness. Amid 
the storm of wind a tidal wave, thirteen feet 
higher than the highest tide mark, surmounted 
sea-walls and dikes, and poured over the whole 
of the surrounding country. For an hour the 
water rose and covered nearly eight hundred 
square miles of the plain, and when it retired, 
at 11, the work of destruction was done. The 
plain for eighty miles along the coast, and from 
nine to ten miles inland, had been submerged, 
and in one place the storm-wave had reached a 
spot seventeen miles from the shore. We can 
only feebly picture to ourselves the desolation 
of the scene. The low-built houses of the na- 
tives had been washed away, and those which 
might have reached above the wave had been 
blown down by the fury of the storm. The 
fiercest powers of the natural world were at 
work, and in the darkness of night there was 
no escape possible, whatever might have been 
done in the light of day. Whole villages were 
entirely destroyed; their inhabitants were 
drowned, their cattle were lost, their crops were 
buried beneath a thick deposit of mud and 
sand. To have been the sple survivor of such 
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a calamity was, perhaps, a more cruel fate than 
to have perished with kinsfolk and friends. 
When help came from Madras, those who 
brought it witnessed a sight which they will 
not easily forget. The mud banks were full 
of unburied corpses in every possible attitude. 
combining the grotesque and the horrible. 
Side by side lay one whom despair had reduced 
to abject resignation and another whom it had 
driven to wild defiance. Half the town was in 
ruins ; fallen trees, drift, the ruins of houses, 
and deep pools of salt water made streets and 
roads impassable. Huge barges had been carried 
into the centre of the town and masses of 
solid masonry rolled, boulder-like, distances 
of sixty and seventy yards. The first impres- 
sion of those visiting this city of death was 
sufficiently awful, but when after a while the 
tale of destruction was reckoued, it was seen that 
the first horror had fallen short of the reality. 
In fort and town one-third of the inhabitants 
had perished. A thousand were drowned in 
the furt, and fifteen thousand in the town, and 
in the surrounding villages twenty thousand 
more had met their death. In one Brahmin 
village on the outskirts of Masulipatam, seventy 
only remained alive out of seven hundred. 
For a single night, or rather for a single hour, 
the destroying angel had been at work, and 
when he finished it was as if the life of man 
and the life of nature had both been effaced. 
Beneath the sweep of his wings the prosperous 
plain had become desolation, and the fruitful 
villages tenantless. 

There is a wild legend of the Breton coast 
which may serve to illustrate the different 
temper in which English and Hindoo have met 
this great calamity. An adventurous French- 
men resolved to reclaim a marsh occasionally 
exposed to the irruptions of the sea by building 
a sea wall without it and draining the land 
thus enclosed. An old Breton warned him 
not to attempt the impious enterprise; the 
limits of sea and land were fixed by Divine 
command, and man could not gainsay it. The 
Frenchman persevered, reclaimed the land, 
and within a year or two reaped an excellent 
harvest, and asked the old man what had be- 
comé of his warnings, ‘“ The end is not yet,” 
said the Breton. The next week the harvest- 
feast was celebrated, and ata late hour host 
and guests retired weary to their beds; but so 
runs the Breton tale, in the night the storm 
arose, and in the morning sea wall and farm- 
stead, barns, and cultivated field had entirely 
disappeared. The Celtic feeling of passive 
submission out of which the legend grew ap. 
peared among the natives of Masulipatam. A 
more energetic -people might, indeed, have 
been cowed by the awful exhibition of force 
from which they had suffered. The survivors 
were overwhelmed by this disaster, they 
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bowed in resignation to the stroke they had 
received, and for atime there was a danger 
lest the unburied dead, the salted wells, and the 
damaged grain would produce diseases which 
would carry off those who had escaped the first 
disaster. Fortunately there were Anglo- 
Indians at hand with better counsels. To 
them, as to any other Englishwan, disorder is 
a thing to be remedied, and with timely as- 
sistance from Madras they set to work. Nu- 
tritious food was forthcoming and supplemented 
by careful sanitary measures. Parties of 
Sepoys, police, and hired coolies, directed by 
Europtan energy, went through the town and 
district collecting and burying the dead, while 
others were set to work in clearing out a 
canal so as to obtain a supply of water partially 
free from impurity. After atime, as the num- 
bers unburied were reduced, it was found pos- 
sible to burn the corpses which were left, a 
thing at first impossible from the mere absence 
of fire wood, and those who were first buried 
hastily were more carefully covered. The 
natives took heart at the sight, and, through 
the infection of European energy, joined in 
the work. We are warranted in saying that 
these exertions have probably saved the 
town from a fearful epidemic. Amid the 
horrors of the catastrophe which visited Masul- 
ipatam, the manner in which the British resi- 
dents strove to counteract the evils which 
might have followed iv its rear is a source of 
true consolation. Collector and sub-collector,. 
the officers of the Sepoy regiment quartered 
in the fort, and of the engineers, and Anglo- 
Indians of every quality, assisted in the work. 
The spectacle of their resolution and fore- 
thought, their promptness in preventing pew, 
and their zeal in mitigating foregone disasters, 
is an instance of true submission to the Divine 
commands—not in acquiescing in the dis- 
orders attendant upon a natural convulsion, 
but in seeking to make the whole earth fruitful 
and meet for the sustenance of man. 
A GREENLAND HOUSE. 

We lately met with a description of a 
Greenland house for winter use, and of the 
tent used in summer, which may interest our 
readers. It was given by a missionary who 
had often seen these habitations. The walls 
are built of stones, without mortar, but with 
the crevices stuffed with moss. The roof is 
built of drift-wood—that is, wood which floats 
on the sea, and is driven, often from distant 
countries, to the shores of Greenland, by the 
waves. It is covered with moss, over which 
earth is spread. Round the sides are low 
wooden benches, which, as well as the floor, 
are covered with sealskins, and serve for seats 
and sleeping-places. In the middle of the 
house is a table, on which stands a lamp of 
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seal's blubber—a kind of oily fat. This lamp 
not only gives light, but warms the house, and 
is used for cooking. Day-light, when there is 
any, is admitted by a window, made of the in- 
testines of the seal, which are thin and nearly 
transparent, something like a bladder. It is 
very cold in Greenland, and the floor of the 
house is therefore sunk some feet deep in the 
earth. The way into the house is through a 
passage so low that people are obliged to creep 
along it. In such a house a whole family re- 
sides. Sometimes there are even several fam- 
ilies in one house. So many people, with 
several smoky lamps burning make the house 
very close and unpleasant toa European. Yet 
the missionaries often pass delightful hours in 
these houses, speaking with the people of our 
Saviour. God does not look at the outward 
appearance, but at the heart. He is nigh to 
them that call upon him in truth, however 
poor they may be. 

In summer, the Greenlanders live in tents, 
which are constructed in less time than even 
the winter houses. A spot is marked out on 
the earth with stones, within which poles 
(sometimes the oars of a boat) are set up, with 
their tops meeting in a point. Over these 


skins are spread, and the ground is covered 
with warm furs, on which the Greenlanders 
lie down to sleep. Ifa missionary is travelling 


with them, he hasasleeping bag, made of skins 
and lined with warm fur. Into this he creeps 
by way of going to bed.— Miss. Reporter. 
THE GARDEN SPIDER. 
BY WILLIAM KIDD. 


Not long since I had an opportunity of 
watching the movements of that beautifully 
marked and sagacious creature, the Garden Spi- 
der{ Zperia Diadema). I had risen early to 
enjoy the pure autumnal morning air; and on 
going into the garden, there was my little ar- 
tificer busily at work constructing his ingenious 
palace of silk. I selected “one” from at least 
a hundred others. 

Few persons can boast of having seen the 
garden spider at the commencement of his op- 
erations. They work either in the night, or 
very early in the morning. I contrived,how- 
ever, to see the architect ere he had entirely 
finished his outworks, and was indeed delighted 
at the wonderful sagacity of his calculations. 
He planned and executed at the same time. 
There was no guess work ; everything was done 
on mathematical principles of exactness. 

His ropes, ladders, and scaffold, being adjust- 
ed and fixed, and their strength thoroughly 
tested, the next step was to proceed with the 
internal arrangements. These consisted of a 
series of concentric circles, in the formation of 
which the most consummate art was manifested. 


There was no scamping of the work, no undue 
haste to get the job done—all was methodical 
and business-like. It was worthy an extra 
hour’s patience to note how the little creature 
labored with one of its pectinated claws to 
stretch the lines, as it proceeded to their ex- 
treme limits, fastening every joint as it went on 
with minute globules of viscid gum. The radii 
of the circles, too, how artistically and precisely 
drawn! 

The house spider’s net or web, is composed 
of one kind of silk only. The garden spider 
uses two kinds of silk in his operations. That 
which is employed in constructing the radii is 
not of an adhesive nature; but the reverse is 
the case with the silk used for the concentric 
circles ; consequently, it is by these last that 
the prey is secured. 

To watch the completion of this very beauti- 
ful piece of architecture, devised and accom- 
plished in little more than an hour, was an in- 
finite treat. Leaving the workman to carefully, 
examine the details, and enjoy his breakfast, 
for which he seemed amply prepared, I went 
in doors to set him an example. 

On paying hima second visit, he was seen 
comfortably and boldly stretched out on the 
centre of his mansion, head downwards. He 
had not breakfasted, but was evidently expect- 
ing company. Having witnessed his gigantic 
labors, a thought suggested itself that I should 
assist in providing the company. 

Accordingly, a wasp which found its way in 
at the window was struck down. Picking it 
up with the end of a pair of partially-closed 
scissors, I took up my position in front of the 
web. The cyes of the spider, it would appear, 
are so constructed as not readily to discern large 
objects, unless when in motion. My presence, 
therefore, was quiet unheeded, I had frequent- 
ly noticed this curious fact on former occasions. 

Presenting the wasp at the end of the scis: 
sors, bis majesty first regarded it with fear, 
then with a feeling of hungry delight. His 
first impression was to run away from it, 
which he did. But, as it was not quite dead, 
and was struggling, he evidently feared it 
might break away, and so escape altogether. 
Returning, therefore, he surveyed his prey, as 
if doubtful how to manage him, for he unmis- 
takably dreaded his sting. 

Herein was seen the sagacity, instinct, or 
reason of our hero. Placing one toe on the 
head, and another on the lower part of the 
wasp’s body—avoiding.the sting in the most 
masterly manner—in the stretched-out } 
tion he turned several somersaults with him, 
aud fairly doubled him up in his web, encasing 
him so firmly in bis toils of new spun silk that 
his death was immediate. He then drag 
him up to a snug little apartment over-arc 
by ivy, and there he sucked the juices of his body. 
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Liautee Uses or Sperou.—There is much 
speech whose office is to refresh the sense of 
fellowship. It will not make a good leading 
article, but the leading article which subserves 
equal uses is not to be contemned. So much 
are men empowered by each other, that any 
careless and kindly chat that gives them the 
sense of cordial nearness, gives also warmth and 
invigoration. Better than most ambitious con- 
versation is the light, happy, bubbling milk, 
which means at the bottom simply this: “ We 
are at home tegether ; we believe in each other.” 
Words are good, if they only festoon love and 
trust. Words are good, if they merely show us 
that worthy natures do not suspect us, do 
not lock their closets when we are in the 
house, do not pus their souls in dress costume 
to meet us, but leave their thoughts and hearts 
naked in our presence, and are not ashamed. 
Be it mine sometimes to sit with my friend 
when our nearness and unity of spirit are felt 
by us both to be so utterly eloquent, that with- 
out we forbear to set up any rivalry to them by 
grave and meditated speech—observing, it may 
be, a falling leaf toyed with by the wind, and 


speaking words that drop from the lips like | ™ 


falling leaves, and float down a zephyr that 
knows not which way to blow. Some of the 
sweetest and most fruitful hours of life are 
those in which we speak half articulate noth- 
ings, merely airing the sense of fellowship, and 
so replete with this sense of vital intimacy that 
we have room for nothing more.—D. A. Was- 
son, in Atlantic Monthly. 


He that through the law of grace, is freed of 
the law of the letter, is not set free from the 
law, that thereby he may have opportunity and 
liberty to live to sin and himself; but that he 
may thereby live unto God.— William Dell. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
frovr axp Msau.—The Flour market is at a com- 
plete staod, and it ie utterly impossible to give re- 
liable quotations. 500 bbls. choice extra family soid 
at $10a10 50. In Rye Flour and Corn Meal no 
transactions are reported. 

Grain.—The Wheat market is feverish, and there 
being no demand either for milling or exportatioa, 
prices are entirely nominal. A small sale of Rye at 
$160. 3000 bush. Yellow Gorn sold at $1 30a1 40, 
but buyers now refuse to pay these figures. Outs 
are held at 86488 cents, but without sales ; 85c. was 
bid. Jn Barley and Barley Malt nothing doing. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 
Que insertion: --+- +--+ «+++ e4+-- ee cece cece 60 cts. 


Three ; 

For every additional insertion-.--- 

For every additional line or part 
yable when ordered. 


‘Always ps: 
Phijeda, 94 m0. LL, 1800. 
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ee CERTIFICATES, by Faienps’ Cxnxmony; ( wil! 

unswer where one party is not a member,) wt 
@ beautiful manner, specimens of which may be seen. Also Wed- 
ding Cards and Invitations, either engraved, printed, or written, 
in superior styles, with box for the Certificate. and envelopes of 
the finest quality. for the Cards, all of them sent by mail, if re- 
quisite. T. B. Cuapman, No. 5 South Fifth Street. 

12t. 326.610. v 8H. 


\—-—— & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 Market Street, 

below Ninth, invite an examination of their stock of House- 
keeping and building Hardware, Tools and Cutlery. Its variety 
will be constantly increased by the addition of new and improved 
articles. Clothes-wringers, of several patterns, for sale. Printed 
Catalogues of our Goods, combined with many useful recipes, 
and otner information, furnished on application. 

3. 25, 50t. omvy.nz Pa, Fre. 


HE “OSWEGO INSTITUTE” FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
The subscriber offers to sell or let the property known as the 
Uswego Institute, situated at Oswego Village, Duchess county, N. 
)., 12 miles east of Po’keepsie. It is within a few rods of Friends’ 
Meeting house, in a pleasant and healthy portion of the country- 
and has previously received a full share of public patronage. 
‘The buildings are in good repair, and fitted up throughout to ac 
commodate about forty boardera. 

It will be disposed of with furniture and school fixtures, if de 
sired, offering a rare es now for any one wishing to en- 
gage in the business. For further particulars address the sub- 
seriber at Uswego village P. O., or enquire at his residence, three 


miles west of the Institute. 
3. 11, 4t, 4. 1. pv. Fm.) ANDREW A. SKIDMORE. 


AND AGENCY.—Jonathan Tylor offers himself, in connection 
with his other business, asa Land Agent for the Society of 
friends and others, who may want to purchase lands within the 
lumits of the Southern quarter. He is weil acquainted with moss 
of the friends belonging tw this quarter, aud much of the lands 
near its particular meetungs. Northern friends and others who 
may Wish to purchase lands amougst us are particularly invited 
this advertisement, and if they wish to come and see said lands 
by the way of Philadelphia, should take the morning train from 
broad and Prime streets to Harrington, Velaware, then the stage, 
which runs dally to Denton, where they way enyuire tor J. Tylor, 
who will give every facility in his power to enable them to go 
about and see the iands for sale, and make selections that they 


may wish to 
J. TYLOR, Denton, Md. 
Reierences.—J.C. Turnpenny, corner 10th and Spruce, Phila. 
Dillwyn Varrish, 1017 Uherry street, Philadelpbis. 
J. Jamison, 66 and 68 N. Water street, Phila. 
J. Pearson, 119 Light st. Wharf, Baiumure. 
8. 11, 12t, 5. 27, P. wv. NZ. 


ALL PAPER AND WINDOW-SHADE STORE.—Plain, Fig- 
ured and Decorative Wail Papers; Window-shades in light 
and dark colors, plain and gilt bordered ; also vil Vioth and Lan- 
for shading; Fireboard and Transom papers, &c., &c. 
Workmen sent to any part of the country, at city rates, 
DAMUEL F. BALDERSTON & Son, 
No. 902 Spring Garden Street, Philada. 
3.11. 12t. 5.6.x "2D. 


— TERM OF OONCORDVILLE SEMINARY, on the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad, 20 miles west 
of Philadelphia, will commence 3d mouth 21, 1506, and continue 
Twelve Wevks, to 6th month 9th. Yor Particulars, address 
Josgera SHortliwes, or AUGUSTUS U.N 


24. 8t. 825. e.m.n. Concordviile, Delaware Uo., Penn’s. 


heyy VALLEY ACADEMY, at Coatesville, Chester Coun- 
ty Pa. The Spring Term of this -lnstitution will commence 
the 27th of Third month, and continue 1/4 weeks. 


J. K. Tarior, Principal. 


on 


Price for this Term, $60. 
2 mo. 18, 12t. 415 f. x. a. 


™ Uspsrraienep informs his Friends, that he has taken the 
STOKS, No. 107 North 4th Street, above Arch, where he will 
keep a assortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMKK&S & VESRINGS, 
which will make to order, and in gvod styie,, at reasomable 
prices; particular attention given to Friends’ civthing. 


2a mo. 18, 1866. 13t. 513. F. Lv. P. Wx. Hawains. 


‘M. HBACOCK, General Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assurtment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “ Fair Hill” Beria) 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be . 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 
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